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The “Old Banner” Essays. 
LIFE AND ITS DISCIPLINE: 
OR, THE FITNESS OF HUMAN LIFE TO UNFOLD THE 
SPIRITUAL FACULTIES OF MAN, 


For we are His workmanship, created in Christ 
Jesus unto good works, which God hath before or- 
dained that we should walk in them.”—Epuesians 
ii. 10. 

In previous numbers of this series, the wri- 
ters have endeavored to set forth the great doc- 
trines of Christianity, as upheld by the relig- 
ious Society of Friends. We purpose in this 
essay, to trace some of these doctrines to their 

ractical result; to look at some of the great 

essons which human life, with its manifold joys 

and cares, is intended to teach to the true disciple 
of Christ, and to contemplate the marvellous wis- 
dom whereby, out of the infinite variety of cir- 
cumstances which exist in the life of every man, 
God is pleased to instruct him in the ways of 
righteousness. 

It is no new thought, to say that life isa 

- discipline. This is a truth admitted by all 
Christians in times of special trial, and it is 
common enough to be told that “all things 
happen for the best.” We are ready to confess 
that from great events the Almighty designs 
the accomplishment of certain ends. At such 
times we can, perhaps, fully respond to the de- 
claration of the apostle, that “all things work 
together for good to them that love God:” but 
few reflect how true it is, also, in the common 
details of life, that in all the daily experiences 
of the Christian, there is a discipline exactly 
suited to develop his separate character, and to 
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train the soul in the heavenly life. Such a 
view necessarily flows from the doctrine which 
we hold, that the believer has the high privilege 
of enjoying through life, the presence and guid- 
ance of Christ by His Holy Spirit, and that he 
is thereby led along, and instructed in the will 
of God. 

If we reflect that our Divine Saviour himself 
shared our human existence, and partook of its 
joys and sorrows, we shall see that He has thus 
sanctified and hallowed. He is “the tender 
Perfecter of all realms of human life,” and we 
cannot rightly study humanity, except by medi- 
tation on that perfect Life which He exhibit- 
ted. 

How true is the view of life given by the 
Christian poet in the following lines, in which 
he contrasts former with present experience :— 

“ Our own life seemed then 

But as an arrow flying in the dark, 

Without an aim; a most unwelcome gift, 

Which we might not put by. But now, what God 

Intended as a blessing and a boon, 

We have received as such, and we can say, 

A solemn yet a joyful thing is life, 

Which, being full of duties, is for this 

Of gladness full, and full of lofty hopes.” 

In the light of this truth, that which would 
otherwise be a dark enigma, becomes clear and 
hopeful ; for how, without the conviction of a 
Divine purpose in life, could we bear to think 
of the misery which everywhere abounds ; how, 
without such a faith, could we bear up under 
present inexplicable troubles, and still through 
all believe, with a child-like confidence that 
“ God is love ?” 


He who sees the end from the beginning, 
and with whom the past, present, and future 
are as one, knows how blessed a gift life is and 
that often where it is outwardly most dark and 


sorrowful, there His light and favor most 
brightly shine ; that the most tried and tempted 
of His children, are often the ones chosen, above 
the rest to be purified through affliction, and 
thus drawn more closely to himself. “If ye 
endure chastening, God dealeth with you as 
with sons.” [Heb. xii. 7.] 

If, then, we carry with us into all the details 
of life,a profound conviction of its sacredness 
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we shall not fail to see how eminently fitted it 
is, under the Divine blessing, for our spiritual 
growth ; and how sorrow and joy, labor and re- 
pose, may thus become means of grace to the 
soul. 

Perhaps, by way of sketching out a subject 
wide as human nature itself, we may divide it | 
into two general heads. 

Istly, Domestic Life, comprising the imme- 
diate circle of the family. 

2ndly, Social Life, embracing the wider 
sphere of our relations with our fellow-men. 

1. Domestic or Family Life.—Artificial as 
the general state of society has become, God 
has preserved in the family a constitution sim- 
ple and unalloyed, embodied in the household 
of home. 

It is here that we learn some of the deepest 
lessons of our relationship to the Creator and to 
the creature. The most sacred of all ties on 
earth is the family tie; and the frequent and 
impressive way in which the various relation- 
ships of a family are made use of throughout 
the Scriptures as types, strongly confirms this. 
How irresistible, if their force be really felt, 
are such appeals as these: “Like as a father 
pitieth his children,” &&«.—“ As one whom his 
mother comforteth, so will I comfort thee,”— 
‘¢ Can a woman forget her sucking child,” &c., 
and many others of similar import. 

This family connexion is one ordained by 
God himself. It is peculiarly fitted and in- 
tended to develop our natural and spiritual fa- 
culties ; and yet it is one of the most abused of 
God’s countless means of grace. It is so fa- 
wiliar, in fact, that many forget to reverence it ; 
nay, too often they go beyond its precincts, in 
order, as they falsely suppose, there to exercise 
their best faculties and emotions; and, while 
they think little of the pure sunshine at home, 
they are dazzled by the flickering light beyond. 

Let us endeavor, though in slight measure, 
reverently to trace some of the purposes of God 
in this institution. Placing, as He does, the 
various members of a family in such connexion 
that they come into daily, perhaps bourly, con- 
tact, His manifest design is to give to each pe- 
culiar duties to fulfil, and blessings to enjoy, in 
their intercourse with one another. From pa- 
rents towards their children, He calls for the 
exercise of a loving authority and care, as well 
as a sense of responsibility; from children to 
wards their parents, He would teach habits of 
submission, respect, love and devotion ; between 
brothers and sisters should be interwoven all 
the hallowed duties of friendship and affection 
in which the Christian virtues of faith, patience, 
self-denial, and charity are practically devel- 
oped. 

It is in a family whose parents are Christians, 
and all whose desires are regulated by the Di 
vine will, that we see the real strength and beau- 

ty of this constitution. Their union shows its 
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strength, their fellowship its beauty; and the 
harmonious working of it all to one end mani- 
fests the guiding power of the Eternal Head ; 
its power for spreading good or repelling evil is 
almost incalculable, if it only have the Christian 
stand-point, ‘“ As for me and my house, we will 
serve the Lord ;” and for its motto, “‘ Thou shalt 
guide me with Thy counsel.” What a fellow- 
ship of love and strength is such a family com- 
pact! How rejoicingly, through all the vi- 
cissitudes of time, can they unite in prayer and 
thanksgiving to the Author of all their mercies. 
What a beautiful assurance we have from our 
Lord Himself of the efficacy of such ‘united 
prayer !—‘ If two of you shall agree on earth 
as touching anything that they shall ask, it 
shall be done for them of my Father which is 
in heaven. For where two or three are gath- 
ered together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them.” [Matt. xviii. 17.] 

It is an interesting fact, that, of the twelve 
apostles, eight were brothers chosen out of three 
families, thus showing how the family basis was 
blended with the early development of the 
Christian Church. 

Again, the moral and spiritual condition of a 
country is begun and fostered at the home fire- 
side; hence the domestic life of a nation is the 
true index to its character. 

No institution unfolds the meaning of life 
like that of the family. We conceive of .the 
Divine Government through the human, and 
are taught to believe that truth, justice and 
love, are essentially the same with God as with 
ourselves. In the loving care and authority of 
an earthly father, we are shown in degree, the 
Fatherhood of God; in the confiding trust of 
little children in their parents, we see the 
simple love and dependence that we should feel 
as children of God. Jesus having set a little 
child in the midst of His disciples, finished the 
lesson which childhood suggested as an appro- 
priate emblem of those qualities which are the 
effect of regeneration : “‘ Except ye be convert- 
ed, and become as little children, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of Heaven.” 

Still farther, the closest relationship of earth, 
the marriage bond, is made in Scripture the 
symbol of the union of Christ with the Church ; 
and the deepest revelations we have of the one- 
ness of believers with Him, are made to us 
through the medium of the same symbol, which, 
more fully than any other, embodied this per- 
fect union of thought, feeling and purpose. It 
is as we feel all these blessed relationships to be 
appointed and sanctified by God, that they lead 
us on by their purity and sacredness, toa fuller 
appreciation of the relationship of the Church to 
Christ, the Heavenly Bridegroom. 

Then again, if we touch on domestic trials, 
what an eventful chapter is opened to us! 

How full of blessed results if taken rightly, 
how fraught with misery if misunderstood ! 
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The very smallness of domestic trials often 
makes them difficult to bear, because they are 
deemed beneath our notice and many a person 
who would nerve himself up on some great oc- 
casion to endure a martyr’s fate, gives way and 
sins, under the pressure of some trifling domestic 
care: in the one case, he is armed for the fight, 
and conquers the watched for enemy; in the 
other, temptation takes him unawares, gets 
beneath his armor, and vexes him with his 
petty, but irritating wounds. In no way are 
the strength and beauty of Christian character 
more fully shown than in subduing those small- 
er domestic cares which are ever arising to dis- 
turb our peace, and in submitting with Chris- 
tian patience and an unruffied temper, to “ all 
the ills that flesh is heir to.” “Cross words 
are meant to make us gentle, and delays teach 


patience, and care teaches faith, and press of 


business makes us look out for minutes to give 
to God, and disappointment is a special messen- 
ger to summon our thoughts to heaven. If, 
when they all come, we would seek not to run 
away from them, but to learn God’s lesson in 
them, we should leave off calling them trying.” 

This subject is forcibly treated by H. B. 
Stowe in a story entitled, “ The Right End of 
the Skein.” After drawing a graphic picture 
ofa lady, who, conscious of the contrast between 
the raptures of religious evjoyment and the 
vexations of daily life, longs that she had noth- 
ing to do but “ to attend on the means of grace ;” 
the story concludes with the following practical 
advice given.by her friend, who sees that her 
life-skein is begun at the wrong end:—“ The 
right way is to call all your crosses and cares 
your means of grace; accept, value, and use 
them as such. Believe every one of them has an 
appointed meaning ;—look at them as the daily 
task God sets you, and you will grow faster in 
religion than if you went to Church every day 
of the week.” 

Whilst, however, all family trials are richly 
freighted with blessings if we use them rightly, 
we must distinguish between those which God 
sends us, and those which we bring upon our- 
selves. 

Some appear to imagine that self-mortifica- 
tion is in dsel/f a virtue, and try to impose as 
much as possible on themselves, as though 
cross-bearing consisted in seeking out self-in- 
flicted sufferings, instead of in following Christ 
in the way that He leads us through the varied 
discipline of the life which He appoints. ‘“ He 
knoweth our frame :’—He knows what “ thorns 
in the flesl” are most needful for us; and 
that which He Himself sends, He will give us 
grace to bear. He also can teach us the lesson 
which each trouble is designed to convey, and, 
by trials of His own appointing, can lead us to 
that rest and communion with Him, which is 
the only satisfying portion of the soul. If we 
rely on His grace, He will never suffer us to 
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fall; but if He sees meet not to remove the 
burden from the back, He will strengthen the 
back for the burden. 

This sound distinction between self-torture 
and self-denial formed a prominent feature 
amongst the early Friends. They drew a wise 
distinction between self-mortifications and self- 
renunciation :—the former will often stir up 
the very pride and self-conceit which they pro- 
fess to allay ; whilst the latter strips a man of 
everything that would extol self, and places 
his own will under the dominion of Christ. 
These men shared all the family blessings and 
earthly joys which God bestows io this life; 
but at the same time they powerfully upheld 
the absolute need of that self-denial, which 
consists in ‘‘ denying ungodliness and worldly 
lusts ;” that they might “live soberly, right- 
eously, and godly in this present world.” 
They combated the false notion that bodily 
suffering or penance was acceptable to God. 
They denied that the way of the Cross consist- 
ed in exclusion from the world; or that a man 
could more effectually serve God in monastery, 
or pulpit than in the daily walk. They proved 
by their own example that 

“ The trivial round, the common task, 
Will furnish all we ought to ask; 
Room to deny ourselves; a road 
To bring us daily nearer God.” 

(To be continued.) 
From the London Friend. 

LONDON YEARLY MEETING, 1865. 

(Concluded from page 725.) 


[Fifth-day afternoon and Sixth-day afternoon 
were principally occupied in considering the 
state of society. Meetings for worship were 
held in several meeting houses Sixth-day morn- 
ing. ] 

Seventh-day, Fifth month 27th—The ad- 


journed General Meeting of Ackworth School 


was held this morning at eleven o’clock. The 
report showed an excess of expenditure over in- 
come of £398. The average number of boys 
in the school during the year had been 154, 
and of girls 120. There were 266 children 
in the school at the end of 1864. The average 
cost of each child had been £25 7s. 9d., and 
the average sum paid by each child £15 18s. 
3d. In consequence of the continued deficiency 
of income, the committee proposed to raise the 
three rates of 12, 16 and 21 pounds to 13, 18 
and 24 respectively. The literary progress and 
conduct of the children had been satisfactory. 

The General School conference was held at 12 
o'clock, Smith Harrison and Fielden Thorp 
acting asaclerk and assistant. A summary 
prepared by the Committee appointed last year 
was read by the latter Friend. It contained 
abstracts of the reports of all our public schools. 
The average number of children in them had 
been rather large during the year, amounting 
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to 900 but there was accommodation for 1,027. In‘ on there which must tell on future generations. 
only three of the twelve had the income equalled In company with the masters he had visited a 
ree 307 ” <= i aes | — _ had ae omg Se on ar 
e the schools had increased by .; at a neighboring factory. He had seldom seen 
As vajarls the schools for non-members there | so large an amount of tenderness as was shown 
was a statement from Rawdon showing that nq on that occasion, which concluded with a 
of 170 children who had been educated there,! prayer from the master. He had also visited 
7 had been admitted into membership, 81 at- | the homes of the children—as poor, perhaps, as 
— ae een — aoe 7 . = se = a are 
an not at all. In only eight cases had i e Annual Meeting of Friends’ Tract As- 
appeared, as the result of inquiry, that their sociation was held on Seventh-day afternoon, 
conduct had been more than usually unsatis- | at four o’clock. 
cris ids gucle-ot cho vodeling “er. wipe! ins: iol ealtoails Iaaiiees igh, te 
ata later period o meeting ; 
Ayton hak Of 102 boys, under 21 years of , visit the Women’s Meeting, and added a desire 
age, who have left that school, 35 attend that, in the deliberations about to commence, 
meetings regularly ; and of 89 girls, 34 so at-| we might remember the injunction, “ Be kind- 
tend.) The report glanced at the “ elaborate | ly affectioned one to another, in honor preferring 
and costly machinery ” of our public schools. | one another.” Cordial unity was expressed with 
= total — er to pri pt rvisiee ta Sad ie 
their annual expenditure was not less than e sitting was occupied by the considera- 
£24,000, and it aes asked whether they were | tion of a propositicn, from one of the Quarterly 
doing all that might reasonably be expected,| Meetings on the subject of tithe rent charge, 
considering the large amount of time, thought, | which was referred for further attention next 
and money — on them. a = that yer) sidey, Fa one 
ten per cent. of the accommodation they af- ourth-day, Fifth mont st.— Large meet- 
forded was not availed of could not be ls for worship were held in the same meet- 
sidered altogether satisfactory. ing-houses as on Sixth-day last. The Yearly 
In lela to the latter remark, Joseph | Meeting reassembled at 4 P.M. The reports of 
Pease questioned whether we could employ | the registry of young Friends wanting situations 
the funds with better effect, and did not con-| and employers needing assistance were read. A 
sider the capital excessive. J. Baker thought minute of the Meeting for Sufferings followed, 
sees ants tbuaee’ "Weoy Wha Geet tables to| Peddie enh Cidlins. As peswnd ane 
ture over income. Many who sen ’ a 
the schools were very poor, and would not be a subscription had been set on foot here, and it 
able to do so unless at a very low rate. Jobn/ was hoped £1000 would be raised for the pur- 
Pease, being on the committee of a school Be | sonenetiaa £800 had been already promised. 
mee — say a it ne been Soo vaete ae cies — tee ee 
i t occupation to go round , Forster, John. Pease a . Hodgkin, on the 
at sen wrth children might with siccsienn anndiiies of Friends in North Carolina, es- 
be sent to Ayton School. Private subscriptions s pecially as to the current of emigration which 
are often needed. It was of every day occur-| had taken Friends from that to the Western 
rence that a parent could only pay a portion of States. It seemed to be hoped that timely as- 
the needful sum : and the deficiency was made sistance now rendered would enable and induce 
up by others. The result was that the chil- | those of our members still in North Carolina, 
dren got a good and guarded education, and to remain there and assist in the satisfactory 
there were more applications for the boys on introduction of the new order of things. 
praca, sla oaatdawan cali: \careuness euenreete nema teth 
the difficulty was, they improved so ra : : ument issue 
that the oe take an or too — | . 1858, —— — - ae ao a 
There were familics up and down through the' been circulated. minute on the * Colore 
sede’, in some ssieat very slightly connected Refugees” followed, and it was suggested that 
with Friends, me - — Mo eerior _ — of men = va — 
sitting down with them and their children,'on the subject, as proposed by W. Tanner, 
ada was met with of an interesting char. | should take place after the conclusion of the 
acter. | Yearly Meeting. A minute on thé subject of 
Jona. Grubb was much interested in the | Spanish and Brazilian slavery was interesting, 


schools for non-members, and especially in that’ as showing the growth of anti-slavery feel- 
at Brookfield, [Ireland.] His visit to it had ing where it had hitherto hardly existed. J. 
been truly refreshing to his spirit. He spoke, Forster mentioned that there had been two pub- 
of the neat, bright aspect of the school, of the lic meetings on the subject in Madrid, and a 
love shown by the scholars to their masters, periodical was about to be started, having for 
and expressed his belief that a work was going its motto, “ Immediate, not Gradual Emancipa- 
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tion.” The “ Negro Education Fund ” report 
was read, and spoken to by Robert Alsop, who 
said the schools were doing well, but it was ex- 
tremely difficult to keep them at work for want 
of means. The children pay a considerable 
ne of the cost, but almost all the deficiency 

as to be met by funds from elsewhere, the 
wealthy inhabitants of Jamaica, &c., being in- 
different or hostile to negro education. There 
are about eighty schools in Jamaica, and per 
haps thirty or forty in Antigua. The difficulty 
had been increased by the severe drought of 
the last two years. 

Fifth-day morning, Sixth month 1st.—In- 
formation as to Friendsat Pyrmontand Minden, 
and in the South of France and Norway, was 
produced from the Meeting for Sufferings, but 
contained little calling for observation. An 
epistle from the Meeting just named, to Fricnds 
of Norway, sent last year, was also read. It 
did not appear that any reply had been yet re- 
ceived. A correspondence with Friends in 
Australia followed. A recommendation to 
those in Victoria and South Australia to hold 
Annual Meetings, as has been for some time 
done in Tasmania, seems likely to be carried 
out. 

Minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings relat- 
ing to I. Sharp’s visits to the North were then 
read, and I. S. was requested to give a brief 
account of his visits. This he did very ac- 
ceptably, incorporating with what he said on 
the visit to Greenland some of the striking 
facts connected with the first introduction of 
Christianity there. He mentioned that, owing 
to the difficulty of communication and the cli- 
mate, it had only been practicable to proceed 
with the subject of their visit during seven 
weeks, out of the seven months which it oc- 
cupied altogether. They went over about 400 
miles, and sent some tracts further north. The 
whole of the natives on the east coast of Green- 
land remain heathen at present. I. S. adverted 
feelingly to the sacrifices made by his dear 
friend, H. Penney, in accompanying him. LI. 
S. is likely to leave shortly for Labrador, ac- 
companied by Edwin Pumphrey, who has felt 
drawn to the service. Joseph Pease thought 
it right to say that he had seen letters from 
individuals in Iceland, some of them pastors, 
others in the University and filling high offices, 
in which there was a warm appreciation of the 
visit of our friend. One of them said, “ Your 
visit and labors of love, and the love of your 
friends in England, will be a bright spot ia the 
page of this island.” I. 8. has been able to 
put in circulation nearly 10,000 copies of the 
New Testament, which, from what some would 
call accidental circumstances, seemed wuitiog 
for him. In regard to this he was impressed 
with the truth of the saying that “ he who will 
mark a providence shall not want a providence 
to mark.” After prayer had been offered by 
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a Friend, the General Epistle to Friends in 
America was read, and appeared to meet the 
general approval of the meeting. 

Fisih-day afternoon.—T he Epistle to Ireland 
and those to the Yearly Meetings in America 
with whom we correspond were read and con- 
sidered, except two, for which there was not 
time. Remarks were made by various Friends 
in the intervals of reading these epistles, con- 
nected with the present deeply-interesting state 
of things in America. 

Sixth-day, Sixth month 2d.—Qn re-assemb- 
ling this morning we were addressed by several. 
Friends in ministry, and prayer was also of- 
fered. The remaining epistles to America 
were then read, and remarks were made on the 
value of this epistolary intercourse with other 
Yearly Meetings. I. Brown, after remarking 
that the saying of our Lord, “ The spirit, in- 
deed, is willing, but the flesh is weak,” might 
be felt by many of us to apply to our own 
action in that meeting, added, that he thought 
there was a greater seriousness manifested in 
these meetings than when he attended them in 
his youth. He desired this body might hold 
its full place in the Christian Church and in 
the service of Christ. There was something in 
the training and moral culture of Friends fit- 
ting them for an important place in the Chris- 
tian world; and more—there was that in our 
practical, simple principles which gave us a 
place which otherwise we should not have. 
May not the young only, but all of us, seek to 
take our place in the service of the Lord and 
the promotion of his kingdom; and this would 
be done in a true and hearty allegiance to the 
Society to which we belonged. He said it not 
in a sectarian spirit; but we are here in the 
providence of God, and let us take our right 
place. Let each first accept Christ for himself, 
give up his heart to Him, and know his par- 
doning love, and then seek to promote his work 
on the earth. Let us daily and more than 
daily preseut oursélves in humility and pros- 
tration befure God, and seek to know our sins 
forgiven and our strength renewed, but also 
that power may be given us to become preachers 
of righteousness not only in life and conversa- 
tion but with the lips also. He would have 
us a grateful people. True views might be 
held, but would not be availing unless carried 
out in Jife. Let us encourage one another in 
the work and service of the Lord. “ Where- 
fore, beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, immov- 
able, always abouncing in the work of the 
Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your labor is 
not in vain in the Lord.” The Clerk read a 
minute from the women’s meeting announcing 
that their business was nearly concluded. They 
had been “enabled to conduct the business in 
sisterly love, and had gratefully to acknowledge 
the extension of Divine regard.” After a short 
silence the general epistle was read, and signed ; 
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and after a pause, marked perhaps by more | strong efforts, not only to relieve their physical 


than usual solemnity, the concluding minute 
was read, and the meeting shortly afterwards 
separated. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE MINUTES OF NEW 
ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING. 
(Continued from page 732.) 

From information obtained through the de- 
tailed report of our committee, we have deemed 
it advisable for New England Friends, while 
distributing generously to these people, in the 
hour of great need, to provide also remunera- 
tive employment for those who are able to 
work, in order, as soon as possible, to render 
them self-sustaining. With this view it was 
decided at the expiration of three months, 
to open workshops where they can be taught 
different branches of handicraft, such as bas- 
ket-making, straw-braiding, &c.; and the ser- 
vices of our friends Richard and Abby S. Battey 
were secured as superintendents. Upon the 
land purchased by the committee, were some 
large rough buildings, erected by the govern- 
ment, and used as a hospital for the Freed peo- 
ple. These buildings, when vacated, were, at 
our solicitation, kindly assigned by Secretary 
Stanton, for the use of the mission; and, hav- 
ing been fitted up in a convenient manner, a 
part of the rooms are occupied by the family, 
and the remainder for First-day and evening 
schools, work shops, sewing and distributing 
rooms, &c. Herbert E. Sherman and Sarah 
Carey haye very kindly devoted a few weeks 
to giving instruction in the work-rooms. We 
believe that the superintendents and other 
agents have labored faithfully to promote the 
best interests of the people, physical, moral, 
social and spiritual; and the result of these 
efforts is satisfactory and encouraging to the 
committee. From time to time, during the 
past winter, the Executive Committee have 
rendered so full and detailed accounts of the 
progress of the work, that ft seems unneces- 
sary to extend this report further than to in- 
form of the present state of the mission. The 
store will be kept open during the summer, by 
William A. Sampson, assisted by George W. 
Philips and William Willis, a faithful colored 
man, but two years free. Richard and Abby 
S. Battey and Sarah E. Wall, desiring to re- 
turn North for the summer, the evening school, 
workshop, and sewing room will be closed. 
Pamelia C. Varney will remain for the present 
in charge of the housekeeping. 

We find a feeling prevails to some extent, 
that, since the war has closed, and the immedi- 
ate cause of the flocking of fugitives to Wash- 
ington no longer exists, our efforts on their be- 
half may be relaxed. This we believe to be an 
erroneous impression. A very large number 


are likely to remain at the Capital, at least for | 





wants and to give them the rudiments of school 
learning, but to furnish that varied instruction 
so necessary on their entrance to a free life ; to 
train their minds to self-reliance ; impress upon 
them the idea that freedom means freedom ito 
work for themselves and those dear to them ; and 
then give them the opportunity to learn different 
branches of labor. Many of them will probably 
return to the South, at some future day; and 
we regard this an additional inducement to use 
every effort for their improvement, that each, 
as he returns to his former home, may act, to 
some extent, as a missionary there. We would, 
therefore, earnestly recommend that Friends 
continue to interest and exert themselves to 
this end ; that the store for their accommoda- 
tion be kept up; that, with the coming autumn, 
the work-shops be re-opened, and supplied 
with material ; that funds be liberally furnish- 
ed for the use of the industrial schools; and 
that Friends continue to collect and forward 
second-hand clothing and bedding; also that 
teachers be employed to open a day-school in 
the vicinity of our labors, and that the neces- 
sary funds be raised for the maintenance of a 
large family at the mission house. Another 
measure which has claimed our attention, we 
are desirous of commending to the notice of 
Friends. We allude to the plan of building a 
number of small, but comfortable tenements for 
the Freed people, which may be let to them up- 
on the payment of monthly instalments, until 
cost, interest and insurance are liquidated, 
when a title may be acquired by the occupants. 
In several respects, the measure would benefit 
these people. The acquisition of a title toa 
freehold however small, so incompatible with 
their former condition, is now their great 
desire, and, while furnishing an inducement to 
labor for its accomplishment, it would, it is be- 
lieved, at the same time, have an elevating 
tendency, raising them to the claims and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. The miserable 
cabins now tenanted by them, at an exorbitant 
rent, are comfortless and unhealthy, inducing 
sickness of various kinds, which is undermin- 
ing the constitutions of their occupants, already 
impaired by their life of slavery and subsequent 
exposure in their flight. The favorable con- 
sideration of the General Government for this 
enterprise repeatedly manifested has been en- 
conraging to the Committee. In addition to 
the assignment of the Hospital buildings before 
alluded to, the Mission received, at the solicit- 
ation of Eli Jones, the liberal donation of fifty 
cords of wood, which, during a very inclement 
season, and ata time of scarcity of fuel in 
Washington, was a valuable acquisition to its 
means of usefulness. 

In reviewing our efforts for the past year, in 
behalf of these sufferiug and degraded sons and 


the present, and their situation still calls for| daughters of oppression, it is gratifying to be- 
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lieve that the interest of the great cause has 
been promoted by the separate organization of 
Friends of New England; that the efforts of our 
members for its advancement have been largely 
increased thereby; and we acknowledge the cor- 
dial co-operation by which we have been sus- 
tained by Friends generally, in our labors, and 
also our belief that the blessing of our Heavenly 
Father has rested upon this undertaking. 
On behalf of the Committee, 


Henry T. Woop.” 
(To be concluded.) 





NATIONAL TEMPERANCE LEAGUE, ENGLAND. 


[We copy the following cheering account of 


the labors of the English National Temperance 
League from a British paper. It is to be feared 
that intemperance has fearfully increased in the 
United States during the last four years, call- 


ing for renewed exertions to stem the mighty 
evil. ] 


“On the 16th of May, the annual meeting of 


this League was held at Exeter Hall, Samuel 
Gurney, M. P., in the chair. The large Hall 
was densely crowded by a most enthusiastic au- 
dience. The chairman said the temperance 
event of the year had been the great meeting 
held in November last, under the presidency of 
the Lord-mayor, in the Guildhall of London, 
which had produced a profound impression not 
only in London, but throughout the country at 
large. With the view of awakening increased 
attention to the temperance movement in the 
great centres of population, the League had 
held special public meetings during the past 
winter in Liverpool, Bristol, Birmingham, Lei- 
cester, Manchester, Bath, Plymouth, and Tor- 
quay ; these meetings beinz preceded by morn- 
ing or afternoon meetings of a select character, 
«to which ministers of religion, medical men, 
magistrates, large employers, and persons of in- 
fluence of every class, including ladies, were 
invited by circular, and a large number had re- 
sponded to the invitation. The number of the- 
ological colleges visited by deputations during 
the year had been fourteen, and in one of these 
—that at the Metropolitan Tabernacle—a tem- 
perance society had been formed which numbers 
about sixty members, being more than one-half 
of the total number of students, a proportion 
that applied to nearly all the colleges visited, 
in some of which the whole of the young men, 
with only two or three exceptions, were total 
abstainers. Deputations had also visited a 
number of training colleges for school masters, 
as well as several colleges established to impart 
a superior education to the sons of professional 
and mercantile gentlemen, and the results in 
each case had been of the most gratifying and 
hopeful character. 
The meetings of young men employed in 
large city warehouses, commenced several 
years ago, were continued during last winter in 





London, and were also successfully extended to 
several large provincial towns, including Liver- 
pool, Bristol, and Leicester. Meetings of work- 
men in large establishments had also been con- 
vened on the same plan as those held in ware- 
houses, and had been equally successful. Large 
employers had most readily agreed to permit 
the League to hold meetings in their manufac- 
tories and workshops, and in this way the ad- 
vantages of total abstinence had been brought 
under the notice of hundreds of working-men 
who would not have attended an ordinary tem- 
perance meeting. At a large sugar-refinery in 
Bristol, where a meeting of this kind was held 
about three months ago, the workmen had 
formed a temperance society for themselves, 
which already numbered about seventy mem- 
bers. 

The League’s missionary to sailors had held 
two hundred and thirty-six meetings during the 
year, sixty-three of which were on board ships. 
He had paid four thousand one hundred and 
ninety-nine visits to vessels in the docks and 
river, had induced four hundred and forty-four 
persons to sign the pledge, and had sold and 
distributed amongst seamen a very large num- 
ber of temperance publications. Meetings 
with the military had been held during the year 
at the Tower of London, Kensington Barracks, 
Warley Depot, Plymouth, and other military 
stations, and a large number of soldiers had 
signed the pledge. 

The special meetings of the year had included 
a féte held at the Crystal Palace in August last, 
when, notwithstanding unpropitious weather, 
nearly seventeen thousand persons were present 
at a great meeting in the central transept; and 
at the end of the same month an important 
meeting was held at Llandudno in connection 
with the national Welsh festival, known as the 

listeddfod. The lecturers, agents, and hon- 
orary deputations of the League had been 
actively at work during the year, having de- 
livered not fewer than one thousand four hun- 
dred and fifty lectures and addresses in town 
and country on the various aspects of the tem- 
perance question. An extensive correspondence 
was constantly maintained with temperance so- 
cieties and individual workers in all parts of the 
kingdom ; advice and assistance, both in speak- 
ers and publications, were almost daily being 
rendered to clergymen, missionaries, and others 
willing to engage in temperance work; and 
many painfully interesting cases of persons who 
sought help from the League in attempting to 
free themselves from the bondage of strong 
driok, required and received a delicacy and 
carefulness of treatment that involved no small 
degree of anxious labor. 

The total expenditure of the League during 
the past year had amounted to £2376, while 
the income had been £218 less. There were 
few benevolent institutions, he believed, that 
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chartered by the State of Pennsylvania in 
1842. Its objects are the education and im- 
provement of Colored Youth of both sexes, 
0; qualify them to act as Teachers and 
Instructors of their own people, either in the 
various branches of school learning, or in the 
mechanic arts and agriculture. 

The building in which the schools are now 
taught was erected in 1851. There are four 
departments—one Preparatory and one High 
School for each sex. Five teachers are employed, 
who are all colored persons. 

The corporators are exclusively members of 
the religious ‘ Society of Friends.’ The funds 
are derived from bequests and contributions 
made by mewbers of that Society. The Text 
Books and all the privileges of the Institute are 
furnished free of charge to those who are ad- 
mitted under its regulations.” 


conferred such substantial benefits upon the 
community at so small a cost as the National 
Temperance League. He should be pleased, 
therefore, if the present meeting was instru- 
mental in awakening additional interest in the 
operations of the society, and in eliciting aug- 
mented contributions to its funds. 

Dr. Martin, of Warrington, then addressed 
the meeting at some length, pointing out the 
baneful effects of the use of strong drinks. He 
was followed by James Bardsley, M.A., Man- 
chester; W. D. Lucas-Shadwell, Esq., J.P., 
Fairlight, Sussex ; Capt. R. C. Stilewan ; David 
Russel, Glasgow; Alexander Hannay, George 
Cruikshank, Esq., and others. 
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FrienpDs’ MEETING IN Boston.—For the 
information of Friends who may visit Boston, 
Mass., we may mention that a meeting for wor- 
ship is held in that city at No. 3 Green Street, 
at 3 o’clock, P. M.. every Third-day. 


First-pay ScHoois.—In the account pub- 
lished last week of the proceedings of Friends’ 
First-day School Association of Philadelphia 
and the vicinity, in Fourth month last, it was 
stated that our friend, Samuel Hilles, of Wil- 
mington, hoped certain articles which appeared 
in the 3d volume of The Friend, would be pub- 
lished in connection with the Report on the rise 
and progress of First-day schools among Friends 
in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. We accord- 
ingly copy these articles this week, believing 
that they will be read with much interest in the 
present day, when the establishment of First- 
day schools for Scriptural instruction has be- 
come the religious concern of all the Yearly 
Meetings in this country, except Philadelphia, 
and is receiving the earnest and active attention 
of Friends in Great Britain and Ireland. 





Letters oF J. Hopaxin anv J. G. 
Wuittrrr.—We find in the London Friend, 
the following editorial remarks in reference to 
the letter of our friend John G. Whittier, 
which appeared in the Review a few weeks 
since :— 


‘Tt is gratifying to see that the timely re- 
marks of our friend, John - Hodgkin, which 
appeared some time since in Friends’ periodi- 
eals, both in this country and in America, 
have elicited the response from the poet of free- 
dom, which we have-transferred to our present’ 
number. Most cordially do we unite in the 
hope that no vindictive action will be suffered 
to postpone or prevent the peaceable and right- 
eous settlement of things in the great republic. 
Such action might prove a hurricane, driving 
the vessel of State from the port of safety, 
and exposing it afresh to the risk of destruc- 
tion. But, though feeling thus, we cannot 
deny that there is another point to be guarded. 
Throughout the war we have held that the 
proper position for Friends to take was that of 
uncompromising hostility, both to slavery and 
war; and now that one of these monsters 
would seem to have strangled the other, it be- 
hoves us to ‘keep watch and ward’ against 
their offspring—vindictiveness on the one hand, 
and anti-negro legislation on the other. There 
are rumors afloat affecting the admissibility of 
negro evidence and the right, of negro suffrage, 
both of which, but especially the former, should, 
if in any degree true, excite the watchful atten- 
tion of our American brethren. That an at- 
tempt will be made by former slaveholders in 


In THE British Friend, of the present 
month, it is mentioned that at the Monthly 
Meeting held at Dorking on the 23d ult., Joseph 
Crosfield (clerk of London Yearly Meeting), 
was liberated for religious service within the 
Yearly Meetings of Baltimore and North Caro- 
lina, and to accompany Joseph Bevan Braith- 
waite in his visit to lowa, Western and Indiana 
Yearly Meetings. 





INSTITUTE FOR CoLoRED YoutH.—The An- 
nual Report of the Managers of this school is 
of general interest at the present time, and 
therefore claims a place in our pages. The 
origin and objects of the school are thus set 
forth :— 

“The ‘ Institute for Colored Youth’ was 
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the South to establish, under other names, 
what would virtually be no other than slavery, 
will not be thought improbable by those who 
recollect the conduct of many of our West 
India planters after the passing of the Emanci- 
pation Act, and which led to the important 
visit of Joseph Sturge and his companions to 
the islands in 1837. It calls, perhaps, for firm- 
er Christian principle, so to watch the sequel 
of a great moral triumph as to secure its good 
effects, than was needed, even in the very heat 
of the struggle. May our American friends 
prove as ready to protect the fruits as they 
have, many of them, been to plant the tree of 
freedom.” 





RELIGIOUS VIsIT TO LABRADOR.—We copy 
the following from the London Friend of 7th 
month Ist :— : 


“On the morning of the 19th of Sixth month 
our friends Isaac Sharp and Edwin Pumphrey 
went on board the ‘ Harmony,’ bound on her 
annual trip to the Moravian Mission stations of 
Labrador. For nearly a century, one vessel 
once a year has kept up the only communica- 
tion from this country with the Moravian Mis- 
sion stations there. Great peril has been some- 
times experienced in these voyages, but no case 
of shipwreck has occurred; although an in- 
stance has been known in which, from the ac- 
cumulation of ice and consequent impractica- 
bility of landing, the vessel and cargo, after 
nearing the land, have returned to Europe, leay- 
ing the several stations destitute of their ex- 
pected annual supply, and the resident mis- 
sionaries without tidings of the loved ones of 
their respective homes. Between ten and 
eleven, the ‘Harmony’ Jeft the Basin, twenty 
to twenty-five friends of the mission, from the 
Moravian office and elsewhere, being at that 
time on board, among whom were our friends 
Samuel Fox, of Tottenham ; Charles Wilson, of 
Sunderland; Robert Penney, and Thomas 
Glaisyer. The morning was fine, and the oc- 
casion an interesting one. Between one and 
two o’clock a repast was spread in the cabin 
and on deck ; the vessel was now near Graves- 
end and the hour of parting at hand. Ac- 
cording to usual custom, the verses of a fare- 
well hymn were sung; after which, a few mo- 
ments of silence having been requested, the 
knee was bent and vocal prayer ascended on be- 
half of those who were about to separate, and 
for ability to commend each other to the pro- 
tecting care of Divine Providence. A brief 
but impressive silerce ensued, and then came 
the long farewell. Edwin Pumphrey took 
leave of his wife and son, brother and sister, 
and Isaac Sharp of his daughters, who had 
borne him company ; and, amid brief parting 
salutations, one by one of those who came on 
board took leave and returned to the shore, be- 


ing watched from the ship with loving interest 
until intervening vessels cut off the power of 
further recognition. A comforting sense was 
mercifully granted to our Friends of being in 
their right allotment; amid deep feeling a 
peaceful calm prevailed, with ability ‘looking 
unto Jesus,’ with calm and quiet confidence to 
trust in Him. The average passage to Labra- 
dor is five weeks, and our friends are not ex- 
pected to return before the end of Tenth or 
some time in Eleventh month next.” 


—— Se 
MarrigD, at the house of Samuel Heaton, Platte- 
kill, N. Y., on the 6th of 4th month, 1865, Tuomas 
J., son of Smith and Ruth Battey, of Burrillville, R. 
I., to Many Aveusta, daughter of Samuel and Lydia 


Heaton. 
—_——-48--—___9 


Diep, on the 11th of 6th month, 1865, Jonny J., son 
of John and Hannah Thorne, of Plattekill, N. Y., in, 
the 24th year of his age; a member of Marlborough 
Monthly Meeting. When his disease assumed a 
violent form he was favored to see the neces- 
sity of a more thorough change of heart than he 
had yet experienced, and fervent were his prayers 
that he might realize the efficacy of the blood of 
Christ that “cleanseth from all sin.” His prayers 
were graciously answered, so that notwithstanding 
his acute bodily suffering, he was permitted to re- 
jvice in the assurance of salvation. He expressed 
much concern on account of his youthful associates, 
and requested that they might all be informed of 
his fervent desires for their spiritual welfare, saying, 
he could cheerfully bear all his sufferings, even the 
pains of death, if he could thereby be made instru- 
mental in bringing them to the Saviour. 


——, on the 15th of 6th month, 1865, Steenen H. 
Butt, of Chester, N. Y., in the 74th year of his age; 
a valued elder of Cornwall Monthly Meeting. His 
disease was painful and protracted, but was borne 
with Christian resignation. He frequently express- 
ed that it would be well with him let it terminate 
either in recovery or decease. 

, on the 3lst of 3d month, 1865, in Grant 
county, Ind., Peninan Hocker, in the 27th year of 
her age ; a member of Back Creek Monthly Meeting. 








FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 

[The following is an Editorial in The Friend 
of Sth month 7th, 1830 :] 

We learn that a First-day School for the 
children of Friends has been instituted at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, under the superintendence of a 
committee of the Monthly Meeting. The ex- 
ercises consist in reading the Holy Scriptures, 
and other religious books, and in recitations 
from the sacred volume. The teachers are 
young persons of both sexes, voluntarily asso- 
ciated for that purpose. 

In Salem, (Mass.) a First-day School has 
been for some time in operation. The children 
of Friends, generally attend, and are instructed 
in reading, and in the great truths of the 
Christian faith, by methbers of our religious 
Society. 

A similar school has been commenced at 
Lynn, (Mass.) and accounts recently received, 
represent the result of these experiments to be 
eminently satisfactory and encouraging. 
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We think it proper to call the attention of, same time we cannot but think, that however 


Friends to these institutions, from a conviction 
that the example might be followed with great 
advantage, as well in our populous cities as 
in the country, where a large portion of the 
first day of the week is too often grossly mis- 
spent. 


[The above remarks elicited the following :] 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE FRIEND.” 


The notice in the last number of “The 
Friend,” of the several First-day schools set up 
for members of our Society, gave a little sur- 
prise to some of the readers of the paper. 
There can be no doubt that important benefits 
have resulted from the institution of First-day 
schools. Children not belonging to us, whose 
parents are unable to provide them with proper 
instructions, or who may be engaged in labor- 
ing for their own support, must doubtless de- 
rive advantage from the facilities offered on 
that day, for the acquisition of the rudiments 
of learning, and the knowledge of the holy 
Scriptures. Our religious Society, however, is 
differently constituted from most others, and 


these schools are not o:ly unnecessary, but [! 


believe in a general way would be prejudicial 
tous. The queries enjoin upon parents the 
duty to bring up their children in frequently 
reading the holy Scriptures. This duty is 


equally important and useful to the parent and | 


to the child. Monthly Meetings are required 
to see that the children of Friends in straitened 
circumstances, do freely partake of learning. 
If a Monthly Meeting is unable to do this, the! 
Quarterly Meeting should administer aid, and 
if this failed, it is the duty of the Yearly Meet- 
ing. Where the Society is sufficiently sensi- 
ble of the importance of a right education, we 
need not resort to First-day schools. Are we 
to become so bound to the world, that children 
can not be released from laborious occupations 
only one day in seven, and thus prevented from 
acquiring useful learning at the proper age? 
The First-day is set apart for religious pur- 
poses; it is therefore proper for the parent to 
have the children, more especially at that time, 
under his own immediate notice and care. On 
that day the members of the family are most 
released from business, and it furnishes the 
opportunity for social and secluded intercourse, 
in which the feelings of parental responsibility 
and filial duty may be strengthened, and va- 
rious means employed to cultivate serious re- 
flections, and imbue the susceptible minds of 
the children with reverence to the Great Crea- 
tor, and love to one another. 


[Editorial remarks of Zhe Friend on the 
above :] 

With entire readiness we have inserted the 
strictures of our correspondent K. on the para- 
graph under the editorial head in our last 
number, relative to First-day schools. At the 


correct his views may be in regard to the city, 
and some other places, the expedient is a good 
one in reference to particular situations, where 
opportunities for instruction are scantily fur- 
nished. The younger branches of three or 
fuur, or half a dozen families, contiguously 
'situated, by consorting together for improve- 
ment in the way mentioned, in the afternvon 
of First day, where there are no afternoon 
meetings, and under the superintendence of 
one or more discreet, qualified persons, would 
unquestionably be preferable to the listlessness, 
the lassitude and insipidity, consequent upon 
having nothing to do. 


[The following reply to “‘K” appeared in the 
subsequent number :] 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


It is a subject of congratulation, that the 
members of our Society are at length awakened 
to the necessity of more efficient measures for 
promoting the education of its youth. It would 
indeed be singular, if the developments which 
have resulted from recent occurrences, should 
fail to impress upon us the duty of prompt, vig- 
orous and unremitting exertion, to rescue the 
children of Friends from the dangers, which in 
this community press heavily upon the ignorant 
and undisciplined. ‘The “ guarded education 
of our youth” is the subject of frequent dis- 
cussion, and I would willingly believe of deep 
and serious interest. Yet it seems to me, that 
we take too limited a view of our obligations 
in this respect, when we confine ourselves to 
making provision for the instruction of children 
in the elements, or even the higher branches of 
learning, under circumstances which do not ex- 
pose them to the influence of religious opinions 
at variance with our own. Is it of no impor- 
tance, that our youth be made acquainted with 
the evidences of the Christian faith ?—that the 
fundamental doctrines and peculiar testimonies 
of our Society be presented to their minds in 
such forms as will convince their reason, and 
thus furnish some guarantee, that they will in- 
fluence their practice? Yet in which of our 
elementary schools is this instruction furnished? 
and where are young persons to have these es- 
sential and peculiar views presented to the un- 
derstanding, as well as impressed upon the 
memory? I shall, perhaps, be told that this 
must he done at home, that religious sentiments 
are to be enforced most efficaciously when aided 
by domestic discipline and parental solicitude. 
Without questioning the truth of this position, 
it is sufficient to remark how many there are, 
who are deficient in the capacity to present to 
the youthful mind, in an attractive or even in- 
telligible form, truths which it is of great 
moment should be clearly apprehended, as well 
as early embraced ; and how many more who 
utterly neglect the performance of this duty. 
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Entertaining these views, it was with much 
pleasure that I saw in “ The Friend ” a notice 
of the establishment of First day schools in two 
different sections of our country, and of the 
satisfactory result of these experiments. A 
writer in the last number, under the signature 
“ K.,” expressed a different sentiment, asserts 
with a confidence what does not seem to be 
warranted by his knowledge of the subject, 
that these schools are “ unnecessary,” and in- 
timates his belief, that “in a general way, 
they would be prejudicial to us.” His reason- 
ing in support of these opinions is, to say the 
least of it, somewhat vague, and can hardly, I 
think, be thought very conclusive. ‘The 
Fog he tells us, “ enjoin upon Friends the 

uty to bring up their children in frequently 
reading the Holy Scriptures.” This is very 
true, but as an argument it is totally irrelevant, 
unless he means to infer from the existence of 
the injunction, that the duty is generally per- 
formed. Now what have been for a long series 
of years the answers to this query? They have 
almost invariably amounted to this, that “‘some,” 
or wh n most favorable, that “ many Friends” 
comply with the requisition, leaving us to the ne- 
cessary inference, that by a large portion of the 
Society, the reading of the sacred volume in 
their families is neglected. Are we then to 
expect the dissemination of sound religious 
principles from those who do not even promote 
the reading of the Bible ?—or are we content 
to rest our hopes of the future existence of our 
Society upon members, who, from infancy to 
manhood, have been little conversant with the 
great truths of revealed religion? Doubtless 
“ the duty of reading the Scriptures is equally 
important to the parent and the child,” but 
does it follow that because the parent refuses to 
avail himself of this privilege, that the means 
which are in our power, are not to be used to 
rescue the child from the consequences of such 
neglect? But Friends’ children, it seems, 
freely partake of learning, and “ constituted as 
we are,” First-day schools are unnecessary. 

Do the children of Friends, indeed, partake 
generally of religious instruction? are they 
universally, and with a zeal commensurate with 
the magnitude of the object, trained up ina 
knowledge of their accountability to their Cre- 
ator ?—are they instructed in the evidences of 
Christianity ?—and in an age when infidelity 
approaches to all, are they prepared to assign “‘a 
reason of the hope that isin them?” I know 
not what my friend K’s, ideas may be of the 
state of things which shall render necessary 
some mode of communicating religious instrue- 
tion to those who may be deprived of that bles- 
sing at home. But if, when a large portion of 
our fellow-members are in the habitual neglect 
of the perusal of the sacred volume in their 
families ; if, when “ constituted as we are,” the 
outward means of becoming conversant with 


sacred truths are almost inaccessible to no in- 
considerable portion of our youth; if, when the 
plainness of dress and address, which was once 
a characteristic of our Society, is fast disap- 
pearing from amongst us; if this be not a time 
for the interposition of those who duly value a 
religious as well as guarded education, I know 
not when a fitting occasion is to come for the 
exercise of that Christian charity, which finds 
its objects equally without and within the pale 
of its own dwelling. 

“ Where the Society,” says K., “ is sufficient- 
ly sensible of the importance of a right educa- 
tion, we need not resort to First day Schools.” 
If, by the Society, he means its members indi- 
vidually, it is enough to reply, that so desirable 
a state of things no where exists ; if the body 
collectively be meant, the remark is plainly an 
assumption of the question between us. Of 
the remainder of K’s reasoning, he must ex- 
cuse me if I hazard the opinion that it is but 
little to the purpose. The truth is, that he 
has, singularly enough, mistaken the very ob- 
ject of the Schools which he so hastily con- 
demns. He supposes that they were principal- 
ly designed to instruct children in the element- 
ary branches of an English education, and that 
First-day Schools are to be substituted for 
others as a matter of economy! The fact is, 
that literary instruction formed no part of the 
plan of the Schools noticed in “The Friend,” 
except so far as it may be necessary to prepare 
a few of the scholars to derive advantage from © 
the exercises of a religious tendency. The ob- 
ject of these institutions is entirely distinct 
from that of common schools, and I know of 
no existing provision by which that object can 
be obtained by all the children of Friends. 
While they furnish to those who are deprived 
of religious instruction at home the means of 
becoming acquainted with our doctrines and 
principles, they must tend to confirm those 
principles in others who enjoy that inestimable 
blessing. Nor can they be said essentially to 
interfere with that “social and secluded inter- 
course” upon which great stress ought unques- 
tionably to be laid. The hours devoted to 
them form but a small portion of the day, and 
I can conceive of no stronger evidence of a 
proper sense of parental responsibility on the 
part of an individual, than the devotion of a 
part of his time to the destitute children of his 
fellow members, nor any attitude in which a 
parent can be presented to his family, more 
conducive to a sense of filial duty, than when 
engaged in such 

—— little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love. 
RAIKES. 

Curist’s servants should teach others what 
Christ has commanded, not command others 
what Christ has taught. 
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THE INSTITUTE FOR COLORED YOUTH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The Managers Report that, during the past 
year the average number of pupils recorded on 
t e rolls of the several departments of the In- 
stitute has been 114,5,, distributed as follows : 


Boys’ High School,..........+++++0+ 26 
Girls. *... © _ .\ pesssancsncipesees 423, 
Boys’ Preparatory,.......-ssesseeeeees 16 
Girls’ © thane tapedaiaie 30 


The average attendance has been 97,85, as 
follows :— 


Boys’ High School,.......... ....s00es 2470, 
Girls, “ 4 ote dastocnainatmaeseodsed 34 5% 
Boys’ Preparatory,.........ssescecesees 13; 

is 5 erviy conden emia poy 


Four boys and eleven girls have been pro- 
moted during the year, from the Preparatory to 
the High Schools. 

The several departments continue under the 
supervision of the same teachers as were em- 
ployed at the date of our last report. In the 
Ninth month last, Grace A. Mapps, who has 
held the position of principal of the Girls’ 
High School since its establishment in 1851, 
tendered her resignation, which the Board, 
after deliberate consideration, accepted, with 
the understanding that her connection with the 
school should continue until a satisfactory suc- 
cessor could be engaged and enter upon the 
_work. Fanny M. Jackson, a student and also 
teacher at Oberlin College, Ohio, and about to 
graduate at that institution, has since been ap- 
pointed to fill her place, and will enter upon 
her duties immediately after the summer vaca- 
tion of this year. 

The course of study remains as heretofore ; 
but in view of a largely increased school, and 
additions to our corps of instructors, within a 
few months, some changes are under consider- 
stion, which it is believed will materially increase 
the usefulness of the Institute. A prize for 
scholarship in English branches has been au- 
thorized in addition to those previously given 
for proficiency in mathematical and classical 
studies, and for diligence ; and the prize fund 
sufficiently increased by donations, to meet the 
increased expenditure. 

The recent annual examination passed off to 
the satisfaction of the managers in attendance ; 
and the public exercises, conducted before an 
appreciative audience filling one of the largest 
halls of this city, indicated much thought and 
great elocutionary power on the part of the pu- 
pils, and elicited many expressions of approval. 
At the close of the examination, the following 
prizes were announced, viz :—For proficiency 
in mathematical studies, to Theophilus J. Min- 
ton, $15 ; for proficiency in classical studies, to 
John Henry Davis, and Hester A. Glasgow, 
$15 each ; for diligence, to Francis M. Seymour, 
$10; and honorary prizes of $5 each, to Horace 
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F. Owens, Charles Edward Evans and Pliny I. 
Locke ; and Honorable Mention was made of 
Toussaint L’O. Martin, Richard E. D. Venning, 
J. William Cole, Joseph T. Seth, Albert R. 
Johnson, Eugene R. Belcher, Charles N. 
Thomas, William H. F. Armistead, George W. 
Potter, Louisa Warrick, Mary J. Hawkins, 
Laura H. Iredell; Caroline L. Stokes, Frazelia 
Campbell and Julia A. Bruce. 

At the date of our last report, the library 
numbered 2,084 well-selected volumes, since 
which 64 have been added, and it now num- 
bers 2,148. 3,817 volumes were loaned during 
the year. 

During the winter of 1864-5, ten public lec- 
tures were delivered at the Institute, all by col- 
ored men, three of whom were graduates of 
our own institution. The subjects treated of, 
and names of the lecturers, were as follows :— 

Physical Education, by James. H. Wilson, 
M. D. 

Mechanical properties of the Atmosphere, 
(illustrated by experiments), by E. D. Bassett. 

Climatology, by Jobn B. Reeve, A. M. 

Shall we return Southward? by William J. 
Alston. 

Chemical Action, (illustrated by experi- 
ments,) by E. D. Bassett. 

Education an Element of Success, by An- 
thony L. Stanford. : 

Our new Duties and Responsibilities, by 
John M. Langston, A. M. 

Life, by John Q. Allen. 

Relation of Animal to Vegetable Life, by 
Jacob C. White, Jr. 

Young Men in English Literature, by Oc- 
tavius V. Catto. 

The career of our graduates is attended with 
increasing interest, as their numbers multiply, 
and new fields: of profitable labor are opened be- 
fore them: 23 boys and 14 girls—in all 37— 
have graduated since the establishment of the 
schools, of whom 3 are deceased. 

Of the remainder, 20 are now engaged in 
teaching; two in the Institute, six in public and 
three in other schools in this city, one each at 
Chester and York, Pa., Rahway, Newark and 
Burlington, N. J., Wilmington, Del., and 
Bridgeport, Conn., and two among the liberated 
slaves in the Southern States. 

In our report of 1863, allusion was made to 
an effort then being made by Cordelia A. Jen- 
nings, a graduate of the class of 1860, for the 
recognition of a private schoul established and 
successfully conducted by her, by the public 
school authorities of this city. After many dis- 
couragements, her efforts were attended with 
success. A suitable building, with accommo- 
dations for upwards of 200 pupils, has been 
erected on QOhio street, east of 12th, in the 
Seventh School District of the city, and is now 
occupied by four teachers and the full comple- 
ment of pupils, and a large number of appli- 
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cants for seats are continually enrolled, Of 
the four teachers, three are graduates of, and 
the fourth formerly a pupil to advance standing 
in our Institute, all of whom passed creditable 
examinations for their positions, in accordance 
with the public school laws of the State. 

The recognition on the part of our public 
school authorities of the propriety of assigning 
colored teachers to the instruction of colored 
children, is ove of much importance, and will 
doubtless tend greatly to the encouragement of 
both parents and children, in qualifying the lat- 
ter for posts of responsibility and usefulness. 
Already do we feel the need of much larger ac- 
commodations in the Girls’ High School, for 
admission into which many qualified applicants 
are now waiting—doubtless attributable in great 
measure to the labors and influence of our grad- 
uates in the public schools. 

Within a few months, John Wesley Crom- 
well, of the class of 1864, removed to Ports- 
mouth, Va., with a view to assisting in the edu- 
cation of his race. The act was voluntary ; 
and he aims to obtain his support entirely from 
the work. The school is now in operation, with 
a fair prospect uf entire success, and affords an 
encouraging indication of the will and ability 
of many of the colored people of the South to 
dispel the clouds with which slavery has en- 
veloped them. The example of this young 
man, like that of Cordelia A. Jennings, is worthy 
of all praise and imitation. 

Sensible of the increasing responsibility of 
giving a thorough, practical education to the 
colored youth of our country, in this day of 
their liberation, and knowing the eagerness of 
many among them to participate in the advan- 
tages of the Institute, we have continually 
watched for the proper time to proceed with the 
erection of the new school building, contem- 
plated for some years, and referred to in previous 
reports, In the early part of this vear, two con- 
tributions (together amounting to $9,000) were 
offered us, on condition that the building should 
not be delayed beyond the present season 
Grateful for this assistance, which removed all 
doubt of the adequacy of the fund to meet the 
cost of a suitable building, the managers de- 
cided to proceed with the work at once. A con- 
tract was made with Yarnall & Cooper for the 
erection, upon the lot purchased in 1863, on 
Shippen street, west of Ninth, of a commodious 
building, capable of accommodating 350 to 400 
pupils. The work thereon is progressing favor- 
ably, and it is probable that the school may be 
removed to the new location about the first of 
the year 1866. The building will be of brick, 
three stories high, 51 feet in front by 84 in 
depth, with library and reading room, and 
ample accommodation for a preparatory school 
of each sex, on the first floor ; boys’ and girls’ 
high-school rooms, laboratory, and apparatus 
room, on the second; and six large class-rooms 
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on the third. Provision for physical exercise 
by the female pupils, in wet weather, will be 
made in the basement. 

The greatly increased cost of living has ren- 
dered necessary an advance of the salaries of 
our teachers, which, with the increased expendi- 
ture for school supplies of almost every kind, 
has obliged us to look for additional sources of 
revenue. Deeming the past year a discourag- 
ing time to press subscriptions to the projected 
endowment fund, an appeal was made to the 
friends of the Institute for annual subscriptions 
for a short term of years, which met with a lib- 
eral response; and the expenses of the past 
year have thus been defrayed without reduction 
of our invested funds. This, however, affords 
but temporary relief, and in view of the early 
occupancy of our new building, and consequent 
increase of the school and expense of conduct- 
ing it, we cannot urge too strongly that prompt 
and liberal contributions be made to the endow- 
ment fund. In addition to the conditional sub- 
scription of $5,000 mentioned in our last re- 
port, another of the same amount has been 
made, payable on the fund reaching $20,000. 

The property in Lombard street, built for and 
now occupied by the Institute, has been offered 
for sale—possession to be given on our removal 
to the new location—and it is hoped, as the 
buildings are well adapted to school purposes, 
or with little alteration for use as dwelling 
houses or places of business, that their full 
value may de realized, and a material addition 
to our income be derived from the proceeds. 

Signed by direction aud on behalf of the 
Board of Managers. 

Joun E. Carter, Secretary. 
Phila., 5th mo. 6th 1855, 





VITAL STATISTICS OF ENGLAND. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS AND EMIGRATION, 

AN OFFICIAL STATEMENT. 

The Registrar-General of England has pub- 
lished his returns of the vital statistics of 
England and Wales for the quarter ending on 
the 3lst day of March, 1865. It exhibits an 
extraordinary number of births for three 
months, 191,287, which is at the rate of 3-768 
to every 400 persons ; the average per quarter 
for the preceding two years being only 3°464 in 
every 400. 

The total number of marriages in England 
and Wales last year was 180,263, an average of 
494 each day. In 183 it was 173.510. The 
marriage rate is invariably highest the last 
three months of the year. 

Mortality also appears to be highest during 
the first three months of the year. The aver- 
age rate per hundred for two years past is as 
follows: First quarter, 2 522; second, 2-191 ; 
third, 1-972; fourth, 2:180. The deaths in 
the first quarter of the present year were 140,- 
646—which is 2-728 in a hundred, and is con- 
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siderably higher than the average for the last 
two years. Indeed, the death-rate for a year 
and a quarter past has increased on that of the 
previous years. 

The report of the City Inspector of New 
York gives the following statistics of mortality 
for 1864: First quarter, 6,437 ; second, 6,127 ; 
third, 7,772; fourth, 4,309. The deaths per 
month were as follows: January, 2,395; Feb- 
ruary, 2,011; March, 2,031; April, 2,056; 
May, 2,044; June, 2,027; July, 2,552; Au- 
gust, 2,948; September, 2,272; October, 
1,739; November, 1,808; December, 1,752. 
The months of January, July, August and 
September appear to have been most unfavor- 
able to invalids. It is noticeable that the con- 
dition of the weather seems to have little con- 
nection with the mortality. The same circum- 
stances is remarked in the United Kingdom, 
particularly in the large towns. The report 
says : 

%e The rate of mortality in the districts com- 
prising the chief towns amounted in the quar- 
ter ending March 31st, 1865, to 2°881 per 100 
against an average of the corresponding quar- 
ters of the last ten years of 2-073 ; while in the 
districts comprising the small towns and coun- 
try parishes it amounted to 2-514 against 2.313. 
The annual average of the last ten years was, 
for the chief towns, 2-412 ; for the country and 
small towns, 1987. Thus though the average 
rate of mortality is greatest in the large towns, 
jt is not so much affected by the seasons as in 
the country, where there is less protection from 
the weather. * * There is an old saying 
about the difficulty that invalids and old people 
find in getting up ‘My Hill, but the difficulty 
seems in reality to come earlier. The French 
are more alive than the English to the neces- 
sity of paying increased attention to health in 
the early part of the year; but they attribute 
this necessity rather to the strain upon the con- 
stitution, ‘ when the sap is rising,’ as they say 
—when a fresh start in life is made—than to 
the cold. Perhaps a combination of the two 
accounts for the increased mortality.” 

The deaths from bronchitis in London in the 
winter quarter of 1863 were 2,217 ; in 1864, 
4,023; in 1865, 3,217. 

Scarlatina exhibits a uniform well-marked 
tendency to increase in the last six months, and 
attain its maximum in the December quarter; 
the earlier half of the year witnessing a de- 
crease. It was decidedly less fatal in 1864 than 
in 1863, while typhus, after declining in 1863, 
rose again in 1864. The latter quarter of the 

ear also favors the development of typhus, but 

y a law apparently less constant. 

The deaths in London from scarlatina in 1863 
were as follows: Ist quarter, 880; 2d, 1,055; 
8d, 1,010, 4th, 1,621. In 1864: 1st quarter, 
749 ; 2d, 593; 3d, 805; 4th, 1,095. In 1865, 
1st quarter, 566. 












The deaths from typhus, typhoid and contin- 
ued fever was as follows : In 1863, 1st quarter, 
735; 2d, 624; 3d, 652; 4th 881. In 1864, 
Ist quarter, 862; 2d, 783; 3d, 980; 4th, 
1,064. In 1865, Ist quarter, 936. 

These figures, it will be seen, contradict the 
opinion that fever is most fatal in the summer, 
which opinion probably arises from the fact that 
noxious vapors to which many attribute fever 
are most offensive in hot weather to the sense of 
smell. 

Scarlatina—the report continues—caused 20 
out of 22 deaths at Northam, Southampton, a 
low lying ground near the Itchen. Typhvid 
fever and scarlatina prevailed at Ilchester, 
Somersetshire, where there are old dilapidated 
hovels, overcrowded and without drainage or 
ventilation. In the sub-district of Mount Pleas- 
ant, Liverpool, of 1,150 deathsfrom all causes, 
no less than 318 were from typhus, near 300 
of which occurred in the workhouses. At 
Everton, West Derby, 104 out of 775 deaths 
were from typhus and typhoid fever. 

Taking the ten large towns in the United 
Kingdom, the death-rate of Liverpool (borough) 
was 3-979 per cent. in the quarter. The next 
highest rate is that of Glasgow, 8-888 ; Dublin, 
3°431; Manchester, 3-414; Leeds, 3-203 ; Ed- 
inburgh, 3.035; Birmingham, 2.874; Bristol, 
2°813. London and the Borough of Salford 
showed the lowest death-rates, 2.796 ; and their 
rates were almost the same. 

The births, as has been stated, were 194,- 
287, and the deaths in the same period of three 
months, ending with March 31st, were 140,- 
646. The excess, 53,631, represents the natu- 
ral increase of population. 

But the population of the United Kingdom 
lost about 25,000 in emigration in the quarter 
that ended on the 31st of March; and of these 
about 8,903 were persons of English origin. 
The total emigration (including foreigners) 
from British and Irish ports, where there are 
emigration offices, was 27,513 persons, and 
showed a great decrease on that of the same 
quarter in 1863, which was 37,806; and a still 
greater as compared with the number last year, 
which was 41,037. The emigration to the 
United States was little more than half of that 
which took place in the March quarter of 1864. 

Of 17,865 emigrants who went to the United 
States in 1864, about 3,700 were English, 800 
Scotch and 11,000 Irish. The rest were foreign- 
ers. 

EXCELLENCE is never granted to man, but 
as the reward of !abor. It argues no small 
strength of mind to persevere in the habits of 
industry, without the pleasure of perceiving 
those advantages, which, like the hands of a 
clock, whilst they make hourly approaches to 
their point, yet proceed so slowly as to escape 
observation .—Joshua Reynolds. 
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From the Country Gentleman. 
WEATHER, CROPS AND GRASSHOPPERS IN 
MINNESOTA. 


The spring was dry and cold, which gave the 
farmers a fine time to put in their crops, and a 
good average breadth has been put in. The 
15th of May it commenced to rain, and till the 
23d it was very wet. The ground was finely 
soaked, and things took a vigorous start. The 
thermometer has been 97° in the shade at 1 
P. M., several times. But with all our fine 
weather and crops, there is a hopeless despon- 
dency amongst the farmers of this part of the 
State—the grasshoppers are here. When I say 
by the millions, it is but a very slight idea that 
is conveyed of the numbers, and they have the 
most voracious appetites; everything almost 
is taken by them. Onions and tobacco appear 
to be a dainty bite ; peas and sugar cane are 
left till the last. I had some fine spple trees, 
which are stript entirely; the currants and 
gooseberries are all being taken the same way. 
A lot of five or ten acres of wheat or oats will 
vanish almost in a night. I would hardly 
know which to dread most, the grasshopper or 
Gen. Sherman and his bummers. The “ hop- 





A CourtEous Reproor.—Two gentlemen 
having called at a coffee-house and drank to- 
gether, when about to part, both insisted on 
paying. One put a seven shilling piece on 
the table and swore dreadfully that his friend 
should be at noexpense. The other jocularly 
said, “ that seven shilling piece is a bad one,” 
on which he swore still more. The master of the 
house hearing what had passed, came forward 
and said, if they would allow him to examine 
the money he would tell them whether or not it 
was good. Returning soon after, he, in the most 
polite manner, laid the piece before them on a 
card printed as follows : 

It chills my blood to hear the blest Supreme, 

Rudely appealed to on such trifling theme. 

Maintain your rank, vulgarity despise ; 

To swear is neither brave, polite, nor wise. 

You wouid not swear upon a bed of death ; 

Reflect! your Maker now could stop your breath. 

The gentlemen read it, and he who had sworn 
acknowledged that he was justly and properly 
reproved, and promised that in future, he would 
be more guarded in his speech. 
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THE GATHERING HOME. 
They are gathering homeward from every land 


: One by one; 
pers” don’t entirely destroy fences, but they | As their weary feet touch the shining strand 
cut holes into the solid wood, and have spoiled One by one, 


hoe-handles and rake-handles by eating them 
up; they were greasy or sweaty. Cloths are 
eaten up in a short time if left where they can 
get at them. On page 42 of Vol. 10, Country 
Gentleman, you will find what was said about 
them seven years ago. The circumstances are 
the same now. They came from the northwest 
then, and went south and southeast from here. 
We don’t know yet what time they will leave, 
but then (’58) they started about the middle of 
July; on warm sunshiny days about ten or 
eleven o’clock, they would rise into the air as 
high as one could see. The air looked just us 
if it was thick with snow-flakes, and in three or 
four days they had all gone. 


Dr. Fitch, in reply to the communication on 
page 42, Vol. 10 of Co. GEnt., explains the 
method of subduing them in eastern countries, 
but either the country infested is not so large 
as this, or the grasshoppers are not so thick. 
We have tried the same method here, but it is 
no use; for every one killed a hundred will 
take its place; they are moving all the time; 
seem to st»p just long enough to eat, then pass 


along—they sound like rain falling as they hop 
along. 


When they get to their growth I will try and 
send a box of them to Dr. Fitch, and would 
like him to write a history of them; where they 


come from, where they go to, and if they are a 
fixed institution fur us here every seven years. 


Their brows are enclosed in a golden crown, 
Their travel-stained garments are all laid down, 
And, clothed in white raiment, they rest on the mead 
Where the Lamb loveth his chosen to lead, 
One by one. 
Before they rest they pass through the strife 
Une by one, 
Through the waters of death they enter life 
One by one; 
To some are the floods of the river still, 
As tbey ford on their way to the heavenly hill ; 
To others the waves run fiercely and wild, 1 
Yet they reach the home of the undefiled, 
One by one, 
We, too, shall come to the river side, 
One by one, 
We are nearer its waters each eventide 
One by 028. 
We can hear the noise and dash of the stream 
Now and again through our life’s deep dream; 
Sometimes the floods all the banks o’erflow, 
Sometimes in ripples and small waves go, 
One by one. 
Jesus! Redeemer! we look to Thee, 
One by one; 
We lift up our voices tremblingly 
One by one; 
The waves of the river are dark and cold, 
We know not the spots where our feet may hold; 
Thou, who didst pass through in deep midnight, 
Strengthen us—send us the staff and the light, 
One by one. 
Plant Thou thy feet beside as we tread, 
One by one; 
On Thee let us lean each drooping head, 
One by one; 
Let but Thy strong arm around us be twined, 
We shall cast all our fears and cares to the wind: 
Saviour! Redeemer! with Thee full in view, 
Smilingly, gladsomely, shall we pass through, 
One by one. Mary E. Leslie. 


C. W. Woopsury. 
Sibley Co., Minnesota, June 10, 1865. 
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Waite Athens was governed by the thirty 
tyrants, Socrates was summoned to the Senate- 
house, and ordered to go with some other 
persons, whom they named, to seize one Leon, 
a man of rank and fortune, whom they deter- 
mined to put out of the way, that they might 
enjoy his estate. This commission Socrates 
positively refused. “I will not willingly,” 
said he, “ assist in an unjust act.’ Chericles 
sharply replied, “ Dost thou think, Socrates, 
to talk in this high tone and not to suffer ?” 
“ Far from it,” he replied, “ I expect to suffer 
a thousand ills, but none so great as to do un- 
justly.” A noble sentiment for those whose 
minds were only enlightened by philosophy and 
natural religion. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreian InTEeLtticence.—The latest date from 
Europe was the 7th inst. 


The British Parliament was dissolved on the 6th. 

The Queen’s speech was delivered by commission. 
It rejoices at the termination of the civil war in 
America, and trusts that the evil caused by the long 
conflict may be repaired, and prosperity restored in 
the States which have suffered from the contest. 

She regrets that the Confederation scheme in 
British America was not carried out, believing that 
it would give the Provinces additional strength and 
lead to many improvements. She expresses grati- 
fication at the assurances of devoted loyalty of the 
Provinces. 

In the House of Lords, on the 5th, the Lord 
Chancellor announced his resignation in an appro- 
priate valedictory address. He stated that he had 
repeatedly expressed a desire to resign in conse- 
quence of the unjust charges brought against him, 
but Lord Palmerston and his colleagues had dis- 
suaded him from doing so. He would say nothing 
in regard to the vote of the House of Commons fur- 
ther than that he bowed to it, and hoped in time 
that a more favorable feeling would be entertained 
toward him. 

New elections to Parliament would probably take 
place on the 11th and 12th inst. 

Lord Cramworth is the new Lord Chancellor. 

The steamship Lafayette arrived at Brest, on the 
5th, from New York, having picked up from three 
boats forty-five passengers from the American ship 
William Nelson. 

The English press congratulate that country 


on its present financial prosperity, the revenue of 


the year, even with large remissions of taxation, 
greatly exceeding the estimates. The revenue was 
estimated at £66,390,000, but the returns indicate a 
yield of £67,500,000, equal to $337,000,000. The 
customs have fallen off in the last quarter £268,000, 
wing to the reduction in the tax on tea and sugar. 
It is estimated that for the year the tea duties will 
fall off nearly two millions of pounds, but the peo- 
ple will save in reduced taxes, cost of collection, 
&c., nearly two and a half millions of pounds. The 
post-office department shows the general prosperity, 
its net income in 1864 being £4,100,000, or $20,- 
500,000, an increase of 20 per cent. in four years. 
Liseria.—By the brig M. A. Benson, at Boston, 
from Monrovia, letters and the Liberia Herald to a 
receut date have been received, mentioning the ar- 
rival, 5th mo. 10th, of the brig Cora, with three hun- 
dred and forty six emigrants, from Barbados, West 
Indies, judiciously selected and well fitted out by 





the American Colonization Society, and that the cit- 
izens of that Republic had given them a cordial 
welcome. 
rapids of the St. Paul river to settle, and others 
would locate on the Carysburg road, some twenty 
miles in the rear of Monrovia, 


Some of the Barbadians had gone to the 


Mexico.—Mexican advices of the 8th say that Gen- 


erals Lopez and Oliver have returned from their pur- 
suit of Negrete’s force. 
steamers, and established his headquarters on the 
Texas side, and the American officers had promised 
to make him keep in his house. 


Cortinas captured two 


The news from the 
interior shows that Maximillian is trying hard, by 
various means, to conciliate the people. Great 
numbers of Southern rebels are fast arriving there. 

The rebel Generals Kirby Smith, Magruder, 
Price, Shelby, Bee and Hindman, and Governors 
Murrah, Moore and Allen are in Mexico. 


Domestic.—Pennsylvania has furnished three hun- 
dred and sixty thousand soldiers for the war. 

Five thousand dollars a year is paid for the priv- 
ilege of selling books or newspapers on the Hudson 
River railroad. $5500 is paid for a similar privi- 
lege on the New York Central railroad 

The Richmond Whig has been suspended by the 
military for printing disloyal articles. 


Attorney General Speed has decided that the 
President has no power to appoint Commissioners to 
adjust the claims of those persons whose cotton was 
captured in the different Southern cities. They 
must seek redress through the mode pointed out by 
the law in regard to captured or abandoned pro- 

erty. 
. The Superintendent of Freedmen, at Shreveport, 
Louisiana, has notified planters that he will not al- 
low them to drive old and infirm slaves from their 
plantations. 

Governor Brownlow, of Tennessee, has issued a 
proclamation, explaining the validity and constitu- 
tionality of the present constitution of the State, 
and informing the people that the law requiring 
all voters to take the oath of loyalty will be 
enforced at the next election, and that if any officer 
shall be elected by those who refuse to take this 
oath, the election will be illegal. 


The Postmaster General has notified Provisional 
Governors that postal facilities will be restored to 
the different lines of railroad as soon as they are in 
proper condition for that purpose. 

D. P. Holloway, Commissioner of Patents, has 
tendered his resignation, to take effect on the ap- 
pointment of his successor. 

Judge Marvin has been appointed Provisional 
Governor for Florida. 

General Carl Schurz, having resigned his com- 
mission, has been sent by the President to travel 
through the South ona tour of observation as to 
the working of emancipation, the loyalty of the 
whites, the condition of the blacks, and the fitness 
of the several States for immediate restoration of their 
status prior to secession. He is paid his expenses 
only, and will probably visit every State lately in 
revolt Texas inciuded. 

Toe Internal Revenue retnrns show the receipts 
for the first four months of 1865, of Adams’ Ex- 
press Company to be $2,467,952 ; the American Ex- 
Company, $1,276,611; the United States, $870,304; 
and Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Express, $304,865. Other 
Express Companies return smaller amounts, 

The gross receipts of the American Telegraph 
Company for the first five months of 1865 were 
$1,305,891; and of the United States Telegraph Com- 
pany in the same time, $391,769. The tax is five 
per cent. on these amounts, 




















